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ririooine-, or stewed in stock with a single 

fried in butter or ar J y after the gravy has been thickened, 

shallot, and fla Y°" r ® ’ , or Madeira, you have a simply. 
with a glass of Marsala 

prepared dish for i -.ego. ^ e ven c f the most poisonous 

beautiful adornments for the table when gathered 
“fJZZ "s or glass dishes of fresh moss. Sonre of 
.hern are exquisitely frail and even seem transparent. I„ 
their bed of moss they look as brilliant as flowers-orange 
and scarlet fezizas, clear white agarics, dead twigs crowded 
with crimson Nectria , or festooned with semi-pendant stalked 
agarics. It is simply astonishing what prizes of colour and 
shape can be gathered for ornamental purposes in damp 
hedge-rows and meadows. 

During October our lanes and fields are crowded with 
myriads of Daddy Longlegs, each engaged in depositing its 
^ggs in the soil at the base of the grass roots. flow 
admirably those long legs enable it to get about among the 
grass! They are like the fabled five-leagued boots. On 
warm sunny days the winged ants or emmets gather in 
swarms from their nests below ground. Their wings grow 
all on a sudden, and for the purpose of enabling the insects 
to migrate to other localities. When a suitable spot is found, 
these migratory wings will be bitten off, and the sagacious 
creatures will retire underground, to hybernate till the heat 
of next summer stirs them up into that vigorous activity 
which caused the wise man to direct the attention of sluggards 
thereto. Just when the sun is going down on a warm after- 
noon in late October, clouds of winter gnats begin their 
marvellous and automatic vertical dances, and we know then 
that next day will probably be a fine one. 

Although the Lepidoptera, diurnal and nocturnal, have so 
generally disappeared during October, this month is not 
without a few special kinds of its own. Among them are the 
Marvel-du-jour moth, whose larva were feeding on the oak 
hardly more than a month ago ; the Angle-shades moth ; 

earded Chestnut ; Ealing’s Glory ; Mallow moth, whose 
larva feed on the leaves of the plant whose name it bears, in 
ugust and September; and one or two others. 

; mon th s that when we begin earnestly to 

farn r eV TT’ WOrk * What a boon and a blessing to a 
family circle then is a cheap microscope ! 


ART CLUB. 


This Club is open to any readers of the Review , either lady 
or gentleman. The terms are 6 s. for six months. All work 
marked for exhibition is criticised by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., 
on the yearly “ Pupils’ Show Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood’s 
studio, Vine Court Studio, Holland Street, Kensington. All 
particulars of the Club can be obtained from Miss A. Y. 
Davidson, Secretary, 41, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 

May to November, 1902. 

Subjects for October. 

I. — A Study in Brown and Grey. Brown surrounds us in 
the autumn ; it is not difficult to find a subject to meet these 
tones. An old root of a tree with beech leaf carpet makes 
a beautiful subject, the lichen and bark will give the grey. 
Or paint a strip of brown earth seen against the grey sky, 
which prevails in this month. 

II. — Autumn Leaves. A good way to learn accuracy is to 
put a row of leaves down on a sheet of paper underneath, 
each leaf should be represented with such care that the 
drawing cannot be distinguished from the reality. 


OUR WORK. 

Parents' Review.-We have from time to time been requested to reprint 
occasionally some of the very valuable papers which are buried in the 
early numbers of the Parents' Review. We propose to do so now 
then and such articles will be marked by a dagger after the title. 


“PARENTS’ REVIEW” PURCHASE FUND. 
Acknowledged in August number, ^254 l8 ^ lod ' 

The following donations should have been entered last month, but 
owing to the holidays were not sent up in time . 

£ s. d. 

... o 10 o 
... 0 2 6 


Miss Huchan Smith 
Mrs. H. C. Sturton 
Mrs. Hendey (India) 

M- H. 


1 0 
3 10 


£ s - d - 

Mr. Davis . • ••• 0 10 0 

Donation from Hampstead 

Branch of P.N.E.U. ... 7 0 0 
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jmiTFON ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 

nature sruPV R «HiB,noN RK WNDONi 

July 23rd lo August 3th, 1902 . 


and reports of ^f^u^exWbition and addresses as among the most 
For ourselves, we Dai ^ of {he day Mr. Medd’s spirited initiative 

promising education* e most able of the addresses insisted' 

Ls been admirably followed up- own sake only . not for its 

'^TnoTbvw y df objections in science. The judges appeared 
utility and not ) ) nre ferrine simple nature studies to far more 

IfecU«e f shows Sa, We hear'tily congratulate Mr. Medd and his committee.] 

The first general exhibition in England of the methods and results of 
Nature Study was appropriately opened on July 23rd by the wife of the 
Lord President, her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, the Lord President 
himself in the presence of a very influential and representative educational 
gathering, giving a short address suitable to the occasion. 

The exhibition is very comprehensive and catholic, and, as a first 
attempt must have involved considerable labour to the executive Com- 
mittee, to the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. C. Medd, and his assistant, Mr. A. Taylor. 

Most kinds of educational institutions and various grades of effort and 
achievement are represented. At the head come the great agricultural or 
horticultural colleges, such as Wye and Swanley (both in Kent), with a 
liberal supply of photographs from the Philadelphia Normal School to 
remind us of our insular deficiencies. Among the public schools Eton 
and St Paul’s are well represented, and we range through a series of 
County Council exhibits in which Surrey, Berks, and Hants are well to 
the fore, exhibits from training colleges, middle-class schools, evening 
continuation schools, board schools, voluntary schools, kindergarten and 
infants’ schools. Even the afflicted, we gladly notice, are brought within 
reach of the work, and the exhibition from the Deaf and Dumb School in 
Fitzroy Square stamps the work as practical, interesting, and inexpensive. 

Lord Avebury delivered an address on “ The Study of Nature.” He 
said that the most profound classical scholar, if he knew nothing of 
science, was but an half-educated man after all — a boy in a good elemen- 
tary school had a better education. The responsibility rested mainly with 
the Universities. The public schools told them that they must conform to 
the requirements of the Universities, the preparatory schools are governed 
by the public schools, and hence the tendency was to specialize the educa- 
tion of boys from the very beginning of school life. No doubt there had 
been some improvement, but the recent Blue Book on schools showed that 
science and modern languages were still woefully neglected. So far as 
ren ^ere concerned, it was a mistake to think of astronomy and 
rhUH CS anc * biology as so many separate subjects. For the 

tion as 0ne su bject, and the first thing was to lay a broad foundar 

far S ki° U ^ teac ^ our c hildren something of everything, and then, as 

before sev^ ever y l ^ n £ °* something. Specialization should not begin 
n een> or > at an Y r ate, sixteen. Some study of nature was an 


are 


- nq newspapers for the following short notices 
indebted to var^^^^ £ the .1 Nature Study” Conferences. 
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essential part of a complete education, and, indeed, was not only most 
important from a practical and material point of view, and not only most 
interesting, but it would do much to lift us above the petty troubles, and 
help us to bear the greater sorrows of life. 

Mrs Franklin, honorary secretary of the P.N.E.U., said it was the 
parents’ province in earlier years to establish a love of Nature in the child. 
Children should early be taught the names of flowers, so that they might 
get to know them and love them individually. A very good plan was to 
let the children watch a view, then tell them to shut their eyes, and try to 
describe it, or to send them out on a tour of discovery, and on their return, 
get them to describe a flower or a leaf which they had seen. London 
children should especially be taught to take an interest in nature. She 
had been shocked to hear a friend say that his little boy was very fond of 
noticing the number of houses and the names over the shops, and that he 
was of opinion that this took the place of nature study with town children. 

Prof. Lloyd-Morgan, after an allusion to the favourable impression 
produced upon him by a visit to the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
proceeded to give an address on “ Nature-study in Elementary Education.” 
Nature-study had been defined as “the means by which natural objects 
and processes acquire meaning,” but he rather preferred to call it “the 
method by which experience grows and acquires meaning.” Illustrating 
by the example of a chick pecking at caterpillars he showed that knowledge 
was acquired by the bringing together and correlating of data obtained 
through the different senses. Young animals through their senses acquired 
a knowledge of their surroundings, and in no young animal was the spirit 
of curiosity more firmly implanted than in the young child. Alas! that it 
should be so often crushed and snubbed out of him. He deprecated the 
purely utilitarian view of this spirit of inquiry, and preferred to ask what 
was the “good” rather than what was the “ use ” of investigation, 
humorously enforcing his point by an anecdote of a purely practical father 
who on taking his son to the School of Mines wished him to learn nothing 
about stratified rocks or fossils, or any such rubbish, but merely how to 
discover gold-bearing and other metalliferous rocks in paying quantities. 
The Board of Education in its circular on special courses of lessons on 
rural subjects laid it down that the objects of the teaching were to e 
general, not particular or special. The value of nature-study lay in 
fostering an observant attitude of mind leading to the examination of 
familiar facts ; it developed susceptibility to the subtle influence of nature 
in the various scenes which are brought before us as n °ti ce her in her 
winter sleep in her vernal awakening, in her summer beauty, and in al 
Z cycle of her moods. In the training of children the ."ipartmg .l 
information was good, but things were 
there was a danger of overloading the memory : 


learnt so easily by children that 
we must avoid en- 
develop a spirit of 
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difficult technical terms, of which the lecturer 
the temptation to employ ^ rd t0 the relative claims of experimental 
gave an extreme exanip e.^ ^ hand and natur e-study on the other, he 
physics and cbem,str ^ °" he Jatt er should precede, on the ground that it 
unhesitatingly he tia ^ former . It was urged that experimental 
was less systema it ^ m0re under con trol, but it was precisely on 
science was mor . should follow nature-study, which was freer, more 
and less .ysKmatic. Moreover , he conceptions 
which lay behind a right understanding of physics and chemistry were 
exceedingly complex, and their real significance was not sufficiently obvious 
to attract and hold the interest of little children. He did not undervalue 
the importance of careful and accurate measuring at the proper stage, but 
it should be supplementary and subsequent to nature-study. T urning to the 
question of method, the lecturer pointed out that the advocates of the 
heuristic method claimed that the method of research was the only one of 
value; but he did not accept that, and would remind his audience that 
originality was a very rare gift, while imitation was universal. Most men 
who made their mark in original work passed through a period of imitation 
as a distinct phase in their development. Example and wise demonstration 
were important factors in training. Proceeding to deal with the teaching 
the lecturer observed that in the case of the upper and middle classes the 
governess was the proper person to lead her pupils to the observation and 
study of nature and he regretted that so few were at all equipped for the 
work. With nature-study he would associate training in the mother- 
tongue, drawing, and brush work, and he claimed that nature-study was a 
means of literary and artistic culture, for if they robbed literature and art 
of all that was the outcome of nature-study, how incalculably the poorer 
those subjects must appear. It was essential that teachers who had 
opportunities for nature study in rural districts should be trained, and for 
them short courses of well-devised and well-illustrated lectures would be 
very useful. No quickener was half so good as genuine interest, and the 
value of such courses would depend upon the way in which teachers 
applied their knowledge in seeing what the lecturer’s description had 

repare t em to recognise. Information was merely the valet to its 
master, investigation. 

, H;i11 ( Prlnc 'P al of the South-East Agricultural College, 
poteJou^ ’ ,L,° Z ° P °" “ The Pr °P“ Altitude Of the Teacher.” He 
be " to value I 7 £ mi 8 h ‘ folloaed up in such a way as to 

note books and re" a b ° rne out M, examination of many of the 

■nigh,°h. kS „r“ 7 he “ hibiti ”"- wild flowers in a book 

valuable it must be lifted out'lhe" 8 ' ammar ' To make plant collecting 
re gion of ideas. Putting H re g ,a n of mere facts, and put into the 

neither science nor obsefvadoT Vhf * ^ ^ teacher ’ s dictation was 
he commended to them a 1ey mUSt Ret their P u P ds to see, and 

ahould so see a ZZZ JT by Fla “ b «. lbat *" observer 

should differentiate him r Ject ln question— that his description 

regard to schools thev , r ° m ever y otber cabman in existence. In 
no time for the subiect hTf WU . h . the ob j e ction that there was 

teacher interested, time ’wn!w 'k C ° t ndltlons were favourable and the 

would be found. Some teachers asked for a 
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y a us or programme, but the only programme really of value was one 
rawn U p y the teacher himself. He would advise teachers to read one 
stimulating books on any branch of the subject in which they were 
in ereste , and having made some observations and acquired some 
knowledge for themselves, they might profitably lead their pupils along 
leir own path. Every school should have its own speciality, which would 
be determined by local conditions and the teacher’s own bias. Wherever 
t ey egan to touch nature they would find much to interest and engage 
t eir attention. If they could only get the teacher to realise the educa- 
tional value of the subject and in following it to exemplify that spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion which entered into the work of every good 
teacher, they would not appeal in vain. 

Mr, G. H. Rose (Head Master of the Caterham Board School) read a 
paper on u Nature Study in Elementary Schools from the Teacher’s 
Standpoint. ’ Three questions faced them in considering this subject, 
viz., (i) Was nature-study desirable? (2) What should influence the 
teacher in his selection of a subject? And (3) May any advantages 
generic to the teacher’s main purpose be expected to arise from such 
study ? He defined nature-study as “ education by observation as opposed 
to the imparting of information by memorised definition.” The old 
system of education was chiefly mnemonical and artificial; its defects 
were well known to the teachers, and it was largely owing to their efforts 
that the system came to an end. Geography was one of the first subjects 
to benefit ; clay models and good pictures were commonly introduced, but 
how much better was a real hill or a real spring! Many school museums 
were absurdly overloaded, and if the instruction derived therefrom was 
too miscellaneous it might result in forcing into the child’s mind erroneous 
ideas of processes and productions. The only absolutely reliable channel 
of knowledge was observation. The orange tree grown from a pip on 
the window-ledge of a large city Board school, a water-slug passing its 
declining days in a three-pound jam jar, or the home-made barometer 
read daily in the village schoolroom until it became a trusty friend ; these 
and kindred things were such common indications of a breaking away 
from the old style that it was surely correct to say that the whole tendency 
of recent methods in elementary schools has been to approach and impinge 
upon nature-study. But as regards the teacher, he has so often been the 
victim of educational cranks that he must be pardoned if he were pre- 
disposed to doubt the lasting character of new educational expedients, and 
some amount of patience must therefore be exercised. 

Secondly, in dealing with the aims he observed that these were t e 
halcyon days of liberty which they hoped would be further fostered under 
the new Local Authorities. Some schools and teachers were crippled or 
want of help, and disheartened through inability to obtain expensive 
apparatus. If such could only realise that some modest home-made 
apparatus was often better and more suitable than the an-embracing one 
of some more fortunately-situated teacher he would if he only went 
on with it, find it lead to happy results. Too often, however the 
only alternative was between doing nothing and taking a readl "g* 
book course of lessons. Was there not indeed a danger that any 
injudicious attempt to force the subject would be putting a temptation in 
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■ h <= nature-study to the level of reading-lessons. 

the way of teachers to debase ^ ^ should be concrete, and unless 

The essence of nat “^" S pessary inclination, and, might he add, inspira- 
the teacher possessed t . f hg djd anyt hing, probably attempt a 

tion in that d ' reC ‘'°"’ ’ t , irou „h’ a large variety of subjects bewilderingly 
book-conducted J j’ or derly sequence or purpose. If anything was 
wanting in any 1 feacher , s personality must be the breathing motive 
to be ach,e l e ’ h must k eep well within his powers. He might be 

ZZ’JZ bSS, « physicist. i< "»««*«• little; but let him re.rave, 

his own road with his pupils. Whatever the subject taken, there would 
have been gleanings which would have created in many eageryoung minds 
longings for wider digressions along their far-reaching tracks, so that it 
would be w'ell to set out with a smaller intent which might widen as it 
proceeded. Frequently the enjoyment, and possibly the benefit, to a pupil 
of a ramble was in direct proportion to its freedom from subsequent 
essay-writing. Correlation had its limits and its pitfalls, and most 
teachers would prefer to keep nature-study for the unalloyed enjoyment 
of their scholars and would not allow it to waste its beauty and usefulness 
by dribbling away its bifurcations here, there, and everywhere. The 
teacher would lead his scholars, and the recurrent joy of repeating his 
own experience would never wane for him. The cunningly devised beech 
mast bursting into wrinkled loveliness of vernal green, the crimson 
star stigma of the hazel twig, the silver gieam that betrayed the sand- 
hidden bivalve as it opened its twin canals in the shallow sun-warmed 
sea-water, the capture of the resting gaudy dragon-fly, the fragile fleeting 
snow crystal caught upon the school-boy’s sleeve, the perfect equipoise 
of unequal weights upon a balanced beam, the line of tender seedling 
shoots which marked the starting of the season’s green crops, be 
it what it might, that what brought profitable delight to the scholar 
would bring perennial pleasure to the teacher-guide. It was impossible 
for any one to realise the pleasure of this gentle leadership, unless he had 
seen the enthusiastic teacher at work among his scholars, all engaeed in 

hp r St ; I • u threw out the hint that in journeys each child should 
scheme" 6 ■b'r' 1 ma P. S0 as t0 be independent. The success of any 

of the tea b 1G j n * tS sim P licit y and next ' n the prudent guidance 
to cat a Wai ,°t the 8reat ° nes am »"e teachers who were 
ones would work SCheme ; ‘ he 

tangible ’resuUslom'thtstudv^T 6 M ' d '* 1“ P ernici °“ s t0 tx P ccl an y 

much from it and other.; ' y ’ ' ome ’ °n the other hand, expected too 
in the villages. But with^th ll as tendin S to keep population 

always be whether it would enable hTm mt 1116 consideration mUSt 

men and women nn mott i ^ m to turn out from his school better 
the farm, in workshop ^ TL "" ** l0t mi g ht be cast, in factory or on 
rightly hope that so™ atfoij Tth\ ^ * the same time he would 
for his own gathering dnrin ° tbe hrstfruits of his training would be 
be many agreeable exnerm 6 Sch ° o1 life of his scholars. There would 
in the things around him 110 ^’ SUCb 3S tbe sc holar’s wider interest 
which took the place of fnrr^ G , a * er t ness » the delicacy of handling 
of forme, clu msi „e ss> the fostered love of drawing 
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a] i ” ' U . f ln ^. S— ' a11 these and other g ains wou l d he obvious enough Of 
It wacT 6 su hJ ec ts nature-study w° ul d teave the fewest scholars untouched. 

definitelv n'I erC °T ng ^ difficulties as were continually met with during 
ehmtely-planned rambles that the spirit of comradeship between teachers 

and pupils would be at its brightest, and at the same time there was no 

'J 60 1 ^-, teacber Saw hls own disciplinary powers put to a more 
evere test. The subject was of great service, too, in evoking the interest 
parents. School gardens, maps of the neighbourhood, and school 
rambles with their aftermath of private collections, experiments, and 
drawings, all interested parents, and helped to promote the mutual 

sympathy between parents and teachers which would exist in connection 
with all schools. 

Awards. 

Bronze Medals. Bedale s School, Petersfield, for collective exhibit; 
Bootham School, York, for collective exhibit; Arnot Street Board School', 
Liverpool, for school rambles ; Orpington Board School (Chislehurst Road)', 
for collective exhibit ; House of Education, Ambleside, for children’s 
work; Philadelphia Normal School, for general exhibit; Professor 
Bickmore, of the Natural History Museum, New York ; Surrey County 
Council, for their exhibits; Tiffin’s School, Kingston, for collective 
exhibit; Arbroath High School, for nature-study drawings; St. Paul’s 
School, for collective exhibit, with a special certificate to H. Dollman ; 
Streatham Church Girl’s High School, for apparatus; James Allen’s 
Girl’s School, Dulwich, for collective exhibit; Miss K. M. Hall, Curator, 
Stepney Museum. 

Certificates of Special Distinction. — The Essex County Council ; The 
Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent ; Tiffin’s Boys’ School, Kingston- 
on-Thames ; Clapham High School ; Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; 
Streatham Hill High School; St. Paul’s School, Oxford; House of 
Education, Ambleside. 

Certificates of Merit —The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle ; Cheshire County Council ; Hants County 
Council ; Surrey County Council ; Surrey, for Evening Continuation 
Schools ; Surrey, Weybridge National School ; S.E. Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent ; Fife County Council ; West of Scotland Technical College, 
Glasgow ; Clapham Public Day School ; Norwich High School ; Sheffield 
High School ; Aberdeen Grammar School : Sexey’s Irade School, Bruton ; 
St. Margaret’s School, Bushey ; Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; Eton ; King 
Alfred Society’s School, Hampstead; Hampstead, West Heath High 
School • Queenswood School, Clapham Park ; Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
College- Wells Blue School; London School Board; Halifax School 
Board • Leeds School Board; Leeds, Bewerley Street Girls’ School; 
Leicester School Board ; Leicester, Green Lane School ; Liverpool School 
Board- Cardiff School Board; Cardiff, Severn Street Boys’ School; 
Cardiff Severn Street Girls’ School ; Cardiff, Gladstone Manual I raining 
School- Brynoch School, Neath; Hereford, Lord Scudamore’s School ; 
Padiha’m Wesleyan School; Shorwell School, Isle of Wight; Stockport, 
St Peter’s School ; Thornhill School, Wye ; Southlands Training College ; 
Cambridge Secondary Training College; Home and Colonial Training 
College ; Lincoln Training College ; Salisbury Training College ; broebel 
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tion for the Instruction of the Deaf ; Home 

Training College; Associa Cardiff Museum and Art Gallery ; Leeds 

Office School, Italdovan.Duna * Goodrich Road Field Club ; Miss R. 

Children’s Natural M ’ aster Hall> Wye ; R. Youens ; Bormal 

Thornycroft ; M fS * 

School, Truro, Nova co fro ’ m a secondary school museum— James Allen’s 
Prize for best exniu 

G fttftrihe E m 1 s?lmpletely filled Nature note-book-D. J. Mitchell, 
pffield High School. 

Prize for the best collection, showing originality of natural objects— H. 
Dollman, St. Rauls. 

Prize for the best raised cardboard map— Sydenham Hill Board School. 
Prize for the best specimen of Nature-study work from a rural elemen- 
tary school — Thornhill School, Wye. 


BOOKS. 

Tales of the Spanish Main, by Mowbray Morris (Macmillan, 6 /-). 
Mr. Morris has lighted upon a treasure trove. He is quite right in 
saying that “the Spanish Main” has been a phrase to conjure with for 
many a year now. Columbus, Cortez, Pizzaro, Amerigo de Vespucci 
Orolana, Las Casas, Drake, — these are names that have fired us all, and 
of these and their enterprises Mr. Morris tells heroic tales. These are 
“tales ” only because the sober truth exceeds the possibilities of romance 
and the author has had the discretion to treat the truth soberly and 
seriously without any attempt to enhance its interest by little gaieties of 
style. He gives a valuable list of books bearing on the subject, and we 
dare wager that few readers of this volume will content themselves without 
further researches into this most fascinating theme. The chapters on 
Columbus and the discovery of America are especially able and interesting ; 
so too is that on The T reasure of the World— the incentive to Drake 
and others of Elizabeth's “ Sea-Dogs.” Of the illustrations none is more 
.nterestmg than the “sketch of Toscanilli’s map sent to Portugal in 1474, 

Morris dJ? ? U ™ huS , m hls first vo y a 2 e across the Atlantic.” Mr. 

Lb that he H rt mC t0 HiS g ° dSOn Christopher. We make no 

“S r «" a " introduction 

to so thrilling a chapter of world history 

^ J - T Cr ° SSe < BI “ k ' 2 vo,s„ */- each). We 
George Eliot's works'” .“"'|’ letln S the " admira “e “ Warwick edition” of 

husbSd SLTe* ™?, T tW ° V0 '“ meS ° f lhe “"Si - 1 '*<= 

No other biography wiU take 'f "''"''-'' 4 '-' 1 ' 0 publishers of new editions. 
Elsewhere we mav vet lit* pace of this as a personal record, 

what is practically an a PP reci ation, but Mr. Crosse has given us 

-lo^loS^ in a ^ l,IO «“P h y- “ The he says, “has been 

the obtrusion of any mindVTvf 10m her letters and journals. Free from 
than ony other open to m/t le (° wn > this method serves, I think, better 
character.” ’ 0 show the development of her intellect and 
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th * Fairie Q ueen *i told by Clara L. Thomson, illustrated by 
Helen Stratton (Speight, The Norland Press). Both Miss Thn ^ 


. . 0 ^ Giinuieii wno are never likelv 

without such an introduction to read the many cantos of the great poem 
itselt. But with this introduction they probably will read because, dippir 

H tliaro 4-1% ~ . 1 J n 1 . f , 1 IF 


Miss Stratton are to be congratulated on their capital Jor^ L^UlesTre 

a°restra S int i° keep SOmethin & of their original glamour, and with 

... simplicity that satisfies the critical reader; and we think 
1 is entirely well that the teaching of the “morality” epic of the great 
poet should be brought within the reach of children who are never likely 

>em 

here and there, they would find themselves somewhat at home, and" be 
carried on by the magic of sweet sounds. We think several of the 
illustrations bold and happy. We are not told the origin of the beautiful 
portrait of Spenser. The Fairie Qneene should find its place as the 
companion volume to the Pilgrim's Progress — the one a guide to the 
moral as the other to the spiritual life. This saying of Milton’s, quoted on 
the title page, is worthy of remembrance “ Our sage and serious poet 
Spenser, whom I dare beknown to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas, describing true temptation under the person of Guyon, brings 
him in with his Palmer through the cave of Mammon and the Bower of 
Earthly Bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain.” 

The First Book, edited by E. E. Speight and C. L. Thomson (The 
Norland Press, 2/-.) We congratulate Mr. E. E. Speight on his First 
Book of Song and Story for Little Children. The first part consists of 
about forty old nursery rhymes with capital illustrations by Mr. Gould — 
Grandfa Grig who had a pig commends itself to us specially. The 
second part consists of the good old nursery songs with capital tunes ; the 
third part of beautiful old tales, some of them retold and well told. We 
heartily commend The First Book as a nursery joy ; it is free from what 
we must venture to call the sugariness of the Kindergarten nursery 
books. The Norland Press, under Mr. Speight’s direction, is doing 
unusually good educational work. 

Little French Folk, by C. T. Onions, M.A. (Norland Press, 2/-), is a 
first book in French for little children, written in the every-day speech of 
little French children, with an instructive address to teachers. The 
pictures are good, and illustrate the text so fairly well that they should be 
some help in making the children think in French. 

Blackwood's English Classics : Milton’s Samson Agonistes, by E. H. 
Blakeney (2,6), and Scott’s Marmion , by A. Mackie, M.A. (1/6). As usual 
with Messrs. Blackwood’s productions both of these English classics are 
well done It is a good idea to give an account of the plot in Marmion 
and a map showing Marmion’s route to Edinburgh. The notes are good, 
and in no case, so far as we have seen, unnecessary. We could wish that 
that upon “ Ethelfled " had been longer, the story is so charming. Hie 

page is pleasing, the type excellent. 

Samson Agonistes is naturally designed for a more advanced student. 
The chapter on Milton and his work is illuminating, and still more so is 
the section of the introduction which deals with Samson Agonistes. 

The Mill on the Floss, by G. Eliot (Blackwood & Sons, 3/- net) Here 
we have still another edition of The Mill on the Floss, in two charming 
little volumes, light to hold and pleasant to handle. 


